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NARCISSUS 


Naples Museum 


I MYTH 
quod cupio mecum est 


Narcissus is the myth of the profound present when man 
looks at himself and questions himself. The fountain, sole 
element of the setting, is in reality the universe, the choreo- 
graphic, summarized, and tranquil site of the universe. The 
dreaming boy, on his first escapade, is praying for the 
waters of the fountain to sleep. He is praying for a quasi- 
impossibility: the sleep of all the disorders of the universe, 
so that he may mirror himself in them, so that he may 
grant himself the right of seeing himself, of seeing all his 
contours during the terrible present moment of living. 
Nature must arrest all change and breathing so that a 
youth may perceive himself and become his own double! 

The child, precociously too tender, is seeking solitude 
and, before knowing that the world needs his tenderness 
and even expects it according to a great principle of love, 
confides this tenderness to himself in his fixed stare. To 
become oneself is the law of his happiness. Adam, before 
the division of himself and the creation of his other form 
we call “woman,” must have resembled Narcissus and 
known also a sweet and mirrored self-sufficiency. Adam 
must have told himself, as Narcissus did, that he would 
not know any other soul but his own. The destiny of man, 
since the fleshly divisioning of Adam, has been the search 
of that part of himself separated and different from him- 
self. And now Narcissus is bent upon opposing this destiny 
and forgetting it in his horizontal mirror! 

Narcissus desires himself. He is no longer the child con- 
sidering himself with mild curiosity or desirous of seizing 
the reeds which grow out of the shallow waters near the 
bank. And he is not yet the man who feels disgust for him- 
self and longs to possess a person other than himself and of 
a different sex. Narcissus is the adolescent on his knees who 
has for himself and for the flesh he sees reflected a strange 
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and new desire. He knows for the first time the sensation 
of death because in his thoughts he is striving in vain to 
reach himself, While other boys play, battle, and jeer at 
one another, he discovers his pleasure in the admiration 
of his own picture, in his love of self. The showing of his 
body to himself is the sole rite he wishes to perform. Every- 
thing in his mind and in his blood rushes toward his lost 
form which is now rediscovered and which his immobile 
vision penetrates during these passively lived moments. So 
pure an androgynist, he sees himself now as man, now as 
woman. It is vital for him to be duped by this subjective 
phantom. 
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And yet Narcissus is modest. By the very slowness with 
which he contemplates himself and by the long analysis 
he makes of his features, he proves his scorn for any hasty 
and dewarding improvisation. His one hesitating smile is 
really an agreement between two smiles, and from his re- 
flection mounts up to the boy a light which intoxicates him 
steadily, sweetly. He has no feelings of immodesty which 
are feelings of facile possession and declamation. Vel- 
leities, instincts, sentiments, all disappear save this game 
invented by him of the image lost and the image seized. 
Water is the source of his life, but can one embrace an 
aquatic reflection? 

When Narcissus penetrates the intimate meaning of the 
dormant water, he is actually renewing his own myth and 
explaining to himself the harsh lesson of his destiny. “He 
will live if he doesn’t know himself,” had predicted at his 
birth the soothsayer Tiresias. But, as he leans over the 
water, he is thereby committed to self-knowledge and 
self-exploration. Death is already touching him and covet- 
ing his flesh. With the first glance which intoxicated him, 
he entered the full glory of a hero. But the hero, by defini- 
tion, is a man who has no future. As soon as his deed is 
accomplished, the life of a hero is a gradual dying. And 
Narcissus, with his first look, which reveals to him his love 
for himself, becomes a hero because at that moment he 
exhausts the triumph over himself. The hero is the man 
who suddenly stands alone without anything; no principles 
and no parts of the universe have importance for him any 
longer. He became, by his deed, the universe for himself, 
and after his moment of triumph, there is nothing, there 
will be nothing save the void and the desired annihilation 
of every day, the wearing out of every minute. The hero 
and amorous Narcissus equal one another because at the 
supreme moment, at the moment of sacrifice which is one 
of self-discovery and self-knowledge, they both desire and 
will disaster. They extinguish an entire life in one flash, 
and discover a moment afterwards that what they hold 
in reality is motionless death. 

Narcissus creates his own victory and then takes up 
exile in it. It is for an instant, but that very instant must 
subsume the future. What is the action of Narcissus? Of 
what does his heroism of a youthful exhibitionist consist? 
Like all heroes, Narcissus wishes to lose what is pure in 
himself. He seeks what is profoundest in himself in order 
to extirpate it. The innocency of Narcissus is in danger 
because for the first time it is tinted with an erotic shade 
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and longs for its own disappearance and death. This is 
the deep universal present of heroism, the moment known 
by us all which will be called henceforth the narcissistic 
moment: conceived as the desire to lose one’s unity since 
this unity, once it has been measured by the senses, exacts 
its own dispersal! The soul, bending over an abyss of re- 
flections, wills the scandal of a loss, just as military glory 
wills on various occasions the collective loss of an army 
or of a nation. Held by his own beauty, unmindful that 
man should contemplate a beauty other than his own, 
Narcissus feels himself bound precisely by what will not 
enrich him. Risk alone increases the stature of man. Nar- 
cissus is the hero who runs no risk because he wagers all 
his being on what is most personal to that being. 


II FIGURES 
pariterque accendit et ardet 


In the evolution of the libido Freud indicates three 
stages, of which the second is primarily essential to this 
study. The child is interested first in himself and in his 
own body. When this natural interest is increased by an 
erotic impulse, the psychologist calls it the narcissistic 
libido. In the normal development of the adolescent this 
desire is quite quickly transferred to another person. This 
cycle of three stations has an almost concentric cycle in the 
customary evolution of the human mind: the child 
poetizes, the adolescent analyses, the man dogmatizes. Avid 
for silence, sun, and trees during the first part of his exist- 
ence, man then devotes an expression of his life to endless 
discussion and controversy, and finally, after his youth is 
over, discovers in the traps of bourgeoisism his faith sta- 
bilized and silenced in conventions, laws, social equilibrium. 

Narcissus, or the modern hero whom I believe we may 
call Narcissus, stops at the second stage of these erotic- 
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NARCISSUS 
Master of Paris 


[ Vienna, Collection Count Lanckoronski ] 


sexual and spiritual cycles. His vision is immaculate and 
his desire inviolate. What solitary emotion fills him? What 
strange despotism reigns over his nature which, after very 
few modifications perhaps, is human nature in its universal 
state? 

The modern world is about ready to recognize in Nar- 
cissus one of its most beloved sons, the one of its many 
captives who has known himself the best and the one who 
has most profoundly ignored the world in which he lives. 
This is no ignorance cultivated through some principle, 
nor is it an absence of sympathy. It is rather an illness 
comparable to the fever which attached Narcissus to the 
brink of his fountain. Stendhal’s hero, Julien Sorel, is par 
excellence the nineteenth century hero. All the diverse 
types created by the century are in him: René, the pale 
sensitive lover of nature; Napoleon, the conqueror of bat- 
tles; Byron, seducer and egoist; Hernani, the fated hero of 
obscure origin; Perdican, the man who doesn’t know whe- 
ther he is gambling or not with love. Le Rouge et le Noir 
of 1830, which is the most bitter account of restoration 
bourgeoisism and pessimism, and of the entire century’s, 
for that matter, is, in spite of its prose texture, made up 
exclusively of real facts, the most poetic myth of the 
modern soul. Above all, Julien is Narcissus. He is modern 
and ancient at the same time, the man of inflexible sweet- 
ness. As was the solemn hour of Narcissus which he spent 
at the edge of the river, Julien’s life is composed of hesita- 
tions, retractions, inconstancies. He prepares in the desert 
of each house he lives in, a perverse and secret triumph. 
A persistent doubt joins him with Narcissus: he knows his 
love is perishable. He knows each love, each ambition, each 
dream is perishable. As it was for Narcissus, it is impos- 
sible for Julien to distinguish between love, ambition, 
dream. The absent ones those who are loved and those 
who are hated, are only a name. He sees no face save his 
own. 

Behind Narcissus stretches out the world of men, and be- 
fore him, in the mirror of the pool, the reproduction of 
his own traits. He is immobilized between the life of action 
and the life of contemplation. The world fails to attract 
him and he spends himself in his contemplation of noth- 
ingness. Julien likewise is immobilized between the necessity 

(Continued on page 91) 
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T Ree 
WA ON AN ESSAY® inspired by 
€@ WA a three-faced Holy Trinity 
in a Museum in Athens, I wrote how 
disappointed I was in not finding in the 
libraries or museums of New York a 
reproduction of a three-faced trinity 
mentioned by Didron in his Manuel 
diconographie Chrétienne, and done 
in fresco in the church of Saint Gre- 
gory in Mount Athos. After its publica- 
tion, I discovered a reproduction of a 
trinity situated in the Serbian Monas- 
tery of Chilandar in Mount Athos. 
The theme of Narcissus expresses, in 
both literature and painting, man’s 
ambivalent attitude when confronted 
with his own image. A deeper under- 
standing of this problem can be out- 
lined only by analyzing the “obstacle” 
to the full representation of the image. 
In literature it is “the problem of the 
double” so brilliantly analyzed by Otto 
Rank. Since cubism, plastic arts have 
once more familiarized us with repre- 
sentations of the monstrous, i.e., un- 
satisfactory identifications, so that it is 
as easy for us to accept now that Nar- 
cissus has two or three heads as it is to 
believe that he lives without a nose 
(Gogol), without a shadow (Chamis- 
so), or as an insect (Kafka). In a 
Christian conception of the world to 
adore the monstrous is heretical. No 
wonder the Catholic Church con- 
demned such representations of the 
Divinity as the Trinity of Chilandar. 
But the persistence of artists, of great 
artists especially, to include in the 
field of consciousness what to others— 
to priests of established religions and 
to critics of art chapels—appears only 
as monstrous, is a sure sign that art will 
never accept being fettered by dogmas. 


* See Confound the Wise. 


Nicolas 
Calas 
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THIE 
MONSTROUS 
NAJRCISSUS 


PHOTO FROM EUROPEAN 


The most severe and awe-inspiring 
spectacle in Western Philosophy is the 
irony of Socrates. In this socio-realistic- 
materialist-pragmatist - instrumentalist- 
Aristotelian day, the Socratic irony 
must seem an anachronism of a much 
more leisurely time. Just think of it— 
a man who devoted his entire energies 
to proving how little men actually 
know! Today, Socrates must seem to 
exist in that nebulous and antiquated 
area known as Idealism, for we must 
not forget that Platonic idealism is 
without the benefit of Christianity or 
Marxism. Yet Socrates was a living 
being—and even if the Platonic charac- 
ter is an “idealization” of the Socrates 
who actually existed as a man, surely 
Socrates can be more real than Shakes- 
peare, who appears to us chiefly as the 
author of plays, and by alls odds as real 
as Abraham Lincoln. No writer can 
surpass the utter simplicity and vivid- 
ness with which Plato has presented 
Socrates. 

In the imagination (and where else 
in the last analysis is the living realm 
of great spirits who have passed from 
the world?), Socrates has such trans- 
cendent vitality because we find in 
him so distinct a difference from nearly 
all men we know about. This “differ- 
ence” is what causes him at times to 
seem almost too proud, and (as in the 
“Thaeatetus”) somewhat malevolent. 
Despite his supreme concern with 
human pursuits, he himself confesses 
(again in the “Thaeatetus”) that he is 
merely a midwife to the ideas of men, 
but—as headds in an astonishing 
grace-note—the men must be young, 
noble and fair. This can seem, un- 
qualified by other statements of So- 
crates, only a snobbery, an insolent and 
perhaps a compromised snobbery. As- 
suredly, it is quite contrary to the 
modern spirit of democracy in all its 
forms and also to the historic spirit of 
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which Christ is the great progenitor. 
But we must take it seriously because 
it is so important a part of Socrates’ 
personality. 

In Christ’s love, there was no dis- 
tinction as to sex, class, or personal at- 
tractiveness; indeed, Christ’s greatest 
sympathy went to the ill-favored and 
disadvantaged. This was the point of 
his life. Both men (anomalously for two 
so rich in fate) claimed to be utterly 
poor—to have nothing and to want 
nothing—nothing, that is, material. 
Love, however, was the central theme 
of both men’s discourses. Socrates loved 
knowledge and claimed to love men, 
defining the lover (in the “Phaedrus’”’) 
as one who desires that which he has 
not. Socrates’ own life apparently 
proved that the essence of love was in 
the desiring and not in the having of 
the beloved. As Alcibiades complains in 
“The Symposium,” Socrates could dis- 
dain the physical favors of those whom 
he most admired. Yet Socrates did pos- 
sess something it was not his desire to 
possess—his own body and face, which 
were ugly. Hence he is devoid of self- 
admiration. On the other hand, cer- 
tainly, he had to admit to himself that 
his search for knowledge partook of the 
beautiful and was an occupation of 
the soul. And yet his constant self-ab- 
negation contradicts the probability of 
any unexpressed self-esteem. Modern 
psychology may doubt this, its ex- 
ponents defining the Socratic irony as 
inverted self-esteem. How, one may 
ask, could Socrates honestly not admire 
in himself what he so much admired in 
others? It must be considered that his 
praise of others was accustomed to be 
subtly mocking. Admiring only the 
search for knowledge, and not its sup- 
posed achievement, his admiration 
could never have been for a specific 
agent of knowledge, either himself or 
another. Socrates’ irony is the essence 
of idealism. His Apology at his trial is 
the logical climax to his idealistic 
career, in which he made wise men 
seem foolish by “robbing” them of the 
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authorship of their wisdom and placing 
the virtue in the activity rather than 
the agent. He was quite aware that in 
thus condemning what today we term 
“professionalism,” he was signing his 
own death-warrant. 

It was Christ’s mission, contrariwise, 
to make virtuous men of fools; that is, 
to bequeath heavenly wisdom to the 
lowliest through conversion. Socrates’ 
“Heaven” existed not in the Hereafter 
but in the search for knowledge on 
earth; while in his material form, he 
denied the supremacy of the material, 
and did not recognize the famous 
dilemma expressed by Shakespeare in 
his phrase about the sloughing of mor- 
tal coils. Physical existence was not an 
embarrassment to Socrates’ soul. In this 
sense he was always a “free” man, and 
death itself, though the gateway into 
immortality, only infinitely extended a 
freedom that in essence had always 
been his. Christ’s death, on the other 
hand, symbolized in its agony, both 
physical and spiritual, the reluctance 
of the soul to leave the body, its tem- 
porary home. The only possible induce- 
ment that ordinarily can be made to 
the human being to exchange his or- 
ganic sensibility for the period follow- 
ing life is a promise of heightened glory 
in some other sphere. To guarantee 
this glory, Socrates offered his brand of 
dialectical logic and Christ offered 
religious faith. But in the Christian 
conception, the chief thing about the 
human spirit is its future, when it will 
not be hampered by the physical body, 
its decay and pains. Socrates’ dialec- 
tical proof of the soul’s immortality, 
however, is demonstrable in earthl y 
existence, being only another example 
of his method in the search for knowl- 
edge. 

Ah, even beautiful human beings 
must experience pain; even beautiful 
human beings must die! Christ’s doc- 
trine, in making the future essential to 
its power, encompassed that point in 
the human life-span where the young 
and beautiful become old and unat- 
tractive. By including the life cycle, it 
reduced to a minimum, even in the 
prime of life, the distinction between 
beautiful and ugly elements of appear- 
ance. Christ’s doctrine was non-sensu- 
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ous. non-esthetic; its main objective, as 
the Book of Job anticipates, was to al- 
leviate the most acute physical suffer- 
ing. Socrates’ doctrine was  super- 
sensuous, super-esthetic. Why did it 
apparently omit the Narcissean? If, in 
Christ’s eyes, there was no high and 
no low, no beautiful and no ugly, there 
was no point to the Narcissean, no 
point to self-love. After all, the most 
“desirable” love in the world is guar- 
anteed by Christian doctrine: God’s 
love, which is given equally to all. Ac- 
cording to Christian psychology, there- 
fore, no need for love exists unless it 
be material (primarily sexual) love, 
which depends upon the whims of fel- 
low beings rather than the assurance 
of God’s condescension. Since, in the 
pagan world, sexual] love of much lofti- 
ness flourished without this doctrine, it 
is the latterday intonation of Christian- 
ity that is responsible for the concep- 
tion of sexual love as primarily physic- 
al. The direct complement to this con- 
ception is that of God as the lover of 
all and sundry in individually equal 
spiritual degrees. Participating in the 
spiritual-love milieu are those who 
“love their neighbors as themselves,” 
and so on. according to the letter of 
Christian doctrine. But as surely and 
perpetually as Christian idealism goes 
down to defeat in the human individual 
under modern conditions, material love 
(of which the sexual partner is the 
chief agent) becomes more important 
than ever. Hence the self-image is all 
the more significant, being self-con- 
sciously valued as the lure that, in 
many cases, draws economic support or 
necessary economic co-operation from 
the lover. 

Negaters of the self-image, both 
Christ and Socrates might be con- 
sidered anti-Narcissean. And yet the 
pagan philosopher, regarding himself, 
in the “egotistic” manner of Christ, as a 
chosen instrument (Socrates as mid- 
wife of ideas, Christ as savior of man- 
kind), declared he willingly assisted 
only “the young, noble, and fair.” Is 
it not peculiar that this hint of the Nar- 
cissus myth manages to enter the So- 
cratic philosophy? One thinks spon- 
taneously of the golden images of the 
gods that inhabited the statue of Si- 
lenus to which Alcibiades compares 
Socrates. 

In the Narcissus fable, the youth 
who gazes at himself with such ex- 
clusive self-admiration that he turns 
into a flowering plant, becomes some- 
thing other than he is. If Socrates’ con- 
ception of the lover is the truth (and 
I assume that it is), then the Nar- 
cissus fable has a sub-meaning that 
supports Socrates’ definition of the 
lover as “one who desires that which 
he has not.” The object of Narcissus’ 
love was actually the form which he 
became: a beautiful growing thing, a 
flower. In the most profound sense of 
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love, at the height of the erotic pas- 
sion, how is it possible for the lover to 
separate himself from his beloved? Is 
it not apt for the poet to say: “The 
lovers make one flower”? Yet the fact 
remains that the lover is not, and even 
from the commonplace rational view- 
point, can never be, his beloved. This, 
then, is an insoluble paradox. But it 1s 
not the climax of an inspired investiga- 
tion of love. 

Besides the desire to love, there is 
the desire to’be loved. This is define- 
able as the passive element, important 
in the physical aspects of love even to 
the most aggressive lover. What occurs 
in physical union is a metamorphosis 
that is actually a synthesis of subject 
and object. Socrates showed a positive 
indifference to this domain of love—a 
symptom of this indifference being his 
rejection of Alcibiades’ suit as told in 
the latter’s audacious account. Doubt- 
less, it happened not so much because 
Socrates was indifferent to Alcibiades 
as that he was cold to the actions of a 
reciprocating beloved. Socrates deemed 
it inappropriate to be loved physically 
since his physical ugliness did not 
naturally call forth such demonstrative- 
ness. The image that he saw looking 
back at him from the pool of the uni- 
verse, therefore, was himself in a mask: 
not Socrates the man, but Socrates the 
flower, i.e., the ideal union of two 
in which all the lower elements are 
lost. The metamorphosed self-image is 
the hidden keynote of platonic love, 
which primarily is the passionate love 
of physical beauty by those who can- 
not countenance their own external 
homeliness. Believing their own inade- 
quate beauty cannot gain for them as 
lovers the physical beauty they admire, 
orthodox “platonic lovers” may pro- 
pose either complete union of body and 
soul to people unbeautiful enough to 
allow them sincerely to reciprocate the 
love offered, or merely spiritual love to 
those so beautiful that the suitors dare 
not anticipate the reciprocation of 
physical love. . . . If, from beside the 
pool of Narcissus, we detach the image 
of the boy who fell in love with his 
own reflection, we find ourselves re- 
garding one distinctly less beautiful 
than the image that reputedly stamped 
the serene surface of the water. 

How can we account for such a dis- 
crepancy? It comes about because the 
reflected Narcissus, the objectified 
image of the pool, is the beauty in- 
verted by the Greek legend into the 
cause rather than the result in the 
event-sequence of mirroring. The 
quality of self-consciousness becomes 
the genesis of the self-object, rather 
than the reverse. The intrinsic moral 
truth of the legend assumes a certain 
limitation in that, if the beautiful re- 
flection be indeed an exact repetition 
of the gazer into the pool, then Nar- 
cissus, lover of the self-image, must— 


according to the truth of Socrates’ 
dictum—love himself only as a means 
to procure him someone’s love, and 
not for himself alone. 


If Narcissus be not conscious of what 
seems an inevitable logic of love, in the 
sense of loving persons, then he is over- 
estimating the personal means (him- 
self) in relation to the personal end 
(the possession of another). According 
to the Socratic dictum, the lover 
“desires that which he has not.” But 
Narcissus already possesses himself— 
how can he desire it? Perhaps what he 
does desire is his own creature comfort, 
expressed in expensive living and the 
possession of luxurious objects for his 
own pleasure. Narcissus, in this sense, 
becomes a parallel of a modern vulgar 
personality—the professional beauty 
who realizes that her “face” is her 
“fortune.” 


Christ was undoubtedly handsome, 
but because of his great generosity of 
spirit, included the ugly in his love. 
His humility ‘arose from his admira- 
tion for his Father in Heaven, whom 
he considered more beautiful in every 
way than himself. Being the individual 
lover who lacked society, Christ too 
desired “that which he had not.” It 
was because he lacked quantity, not 
quality, of love that he wished to pos- 
sess the love of the earth’s population. 
But his quality became the means to 
the end of quantity since he trans- 
formed his quality into quantity by 
making people over into his spiritual 
likeness. In a multifarious form, he saw 
that-which-he-had-not and which-he- 
desired. To Christ, love was infinite 
Narcissi. Like Socrates, he transcend- 
ed the ordinary manner of sexual love 
because he transformed the self-image; 
that is, he successfully, un-Narcissistic- 
ally, externalized it so that it became 
something else, even as a part of one’s 
body becomes alien if it be detached. 
This success relieved him, as it did 
Socrates, of the mundane necessity of 
being loved in the ordinary, material, 
sexual, and individual sense. The image 
of himself that Christ saw in the pool 
of the universe was the flowery sil- 
houette of a cross. 

It is impossible to conclude about 
these two great experimentalists of love 
—Christ and Socrates—that the large 
and genuine humility of both proud 
men arose merely from their awareness 
of their own power as_ personalities. 
They refused to bow down before the 
reflection of themselves. Instead, they 
humbled themselves only before the 
Great Wise who ranked above them 
and conferred all favors on them. This 
personnel is more or less vague in So- 
crates (although one of his teachers, he 
declared, was the woman Diotima), but 
in the case of Christ, it was God, his Fa- 
ther. Christ and Socrates were powerful 


(Continued on page 93) 
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ARTIFICIAL FLORIST 


Man Ray 


Object-Painting-Photograph 1943 


Speaking of horses, personally, I admit 
I have never been able to draw a horse, 
nor for that matter, photograph one. 
But that is merely a question of habit 
like so many other of our prized ac- 
complishments. When I was called out 
to do a portrait of the Maharaja’s 
favorite racing nag, I had considered 
myself fortunate to be living in an age 
that put the camera at my disposal. 
Leonardo and Direr had raked their 
brains to produce an optical instru- 
ment, if only as an aid to their draw- 
ing. It was not their fault (nor very 
much to their credit) that they were 
unable to perfect a device that might 
have freed them entirely from the 
drudgery of reproducing the propor- 
tions and the anatomy of those sub- 


jects that served them as a vehicle to 
their full expression, vehicles that so 
many of us still admire and emulate. 
We, some of us, still repeat them, and 
with them we admire the drudgery 
that they involve. “What,” do you say, 
“should we do today; draw autos and 
planes? This involves just as much 
drudgery, if we do not use the camera, 
which after all is not a sensitive in- 
strument like the hand.” I wish to point 
out here that the horse has one ad- 
vantage over modern vehicles, and that 
advantage has confused the Artist 
down to the present time. The horse 
does not have to be built, he already 
exists. Whereas the automobile or the 
airplane must be drawn again and 
again to bring them to the state of 


perfection attained long ago by the 
horse. Once that perfection attained, 
the camera will come into its own, to 
record the perfected new vehicle. Yes, 
with all the variations of proportion, 
distortion, light and shade that have 
been applied to the interpretation of 
the horse. The camera waits for the 
human hand to catch up with it. 

But why was I unable to photograph 
the horse, that already perfected 
animal? Let me explain. I took him 
full-face, three-quarters, profile. I 
caught the white star on his forehead, 
his liquid eyes, his beautiful glossy skin 
with its nervous veins, the quivering 
nostrils, (I’m sorry, the camera was too 
fast for that, but we know horses’ nos- 
trils quiver). However, when I showed 
the results to the trainer, his face as- 
sumed a worried look. “Ah, but you 
haven’t got his soul.” I ask you, now, 
how was I to know the animal had a 
soul like we humans. I have been told 
so often in my portraits of men and 
women that I have caught their soul. 
I do not wish to apologize, I simply 
conclude that I have no feeling what- 
soever for the horse. I admit it, and 
from now on I shall loudly proclaim 
it, before any one else can accuse me 
of lack of feeling or imagination. In 
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short, I detest the horse, and you shall 
hear no more about the noble animal! 

Dear gentle but ruthless reader, if 
I seem to cover a great deal of ground 
in too short a space (of time), remem- 
ber that I am a product of my times 
and proud of it. I travel in modern 
vehicles and avoid circumlocution: I 
have the choice of the means of loco- 
motion. Nevertheless, I consent to stop 
again by the wayside for an instant, 
- and introduce you to one of my oldest 
friends, THE ARTIFICIAL FLO- 
RIST. Realizing long ago that the per- 
fect crime does not exist, any more 
than perfect love can exist, and if 
these existed, we would not call them 
either crime or love; realizing a state 
of things that opens the way to re- 
peated effort, he cast about for an 
object capable of improvement, or of 
modification, in that it lacked at least 
one desirable quality. We all love flow- 
ers, that goes without saying, but I wish 
to state it, although others expect of me 
so many things without saying so. The 
flower, in all its perfection, lacks one 
quality, that of permanence. This has 
been one of the chief concerns in art 
for centuries, both material and 
esthetic. Of course, nature has found a 
substitute for permanence, in repeti- 
tion, but that is not an admitted 
human function. Anyhow, when man 
turns to imitating the processes of 
nature, he invariably tries to substitute 
permanence for repetition, just as he 
tries to reproduce all the various lever 
movements in nature with the prin- 
ciple of the wheel, which does not exist 
in nature. In the same manner, he car- 
ries the confusion even into such com- 
parative human activities as painting 
and photography, to the extent of 
imagining that he is making a good 
drawing, when he is simply making a 
poor photograph, or that he is making 
a work of art with the camera when 
he makes a good automatic drawing 
with it. Here may I ask you, reader, 
to read this foregoing statement several 
times to get my meaning. You see I ask 
you now to slow down your pace, just 
as you asked me to do previously, ex- 
cept that my trajectory enters into the 
realm of the permanent while you in 
the role of reader must practice the art 
of repetition as this time. 


To return to my ARTIFICIAL 
FLORIST; loving flowers as he did, 
and being more human than nature- 
loving, he wished to assure himself of 
the permanence of certain blooms. The 
choice of two courses lay open to him, 
either to paint them, or to make the 
actual artificial flower, and he made 
his decision in the following manner: 
Looking one day at a painting that 
meant nothing to him he asked me to 
explain what there was beautiful about 
it. I replied that I would, after he had 
explained to me what there was beauti- 
ful about a painting of flowers. “One 
can then still have them in winter 
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time,” he answered. Thus we both skill- 
fully parried the question of beauty. 
But his mind was made up from then 
on; he would make actual flowers, 
instead of painting them, flowers that 
would not fade, but be permanent, 
like painted flowers. The question of 
odor did not enter into the project, 
since no one had ever demanded of 
painted flowers that they smell. AR- 
TIFICIAL FLORIST became very 
expert in the making of permanent 
flowers, so that at a short distance they 
were easily mistaken for nature’s work. 
One day I came around with my 
camera and photographed the perma- 
nent flowers. I took them against the 
sky, I added drops of water to simulate 
the dew, and I even put a bee in the 
chalice of one of them. However, when 
I showed the results to FLORIST, his 
face fell. “Ah, but you haven’t got their 
souls.” Once again I had failed. Now I 
ask you, how can we ever get together 
on the question of beauty? 


This dilemma, fortunately no longer 
troubles a_ self-respecting Artist. In 
fact, to him the word beauty has be- 
come a red rag, and with reason. I am 
not being sarcastic, but mean it in all 
sincerity, when I say that the Artist 
even when copying another, works 
under the illusion that he is covering 
ground which he imagines no one has 
covered before him. He is then neces- 
sarily discovering a new beauty which 
only he can appreciate, to begin with. 
(In this respect he really returns to 
nature, because he employs her time- 
honored mode of repetition, uncon- 
sciously. Only the desire to make a per- 
manent work is conscious.) Aside from 
this, the success with which the Artist 
is able to conceal the source of his in- 
Spiration, is the measure of his origin- 
ality. The final defense is, of course, 
“T paint what I like,” meaning he 
paints what he likes most, or he paints 
that which he fears, or which is beyond 
his attainments, in the hope of master- 
ing it, 

Happily, most of the pioneers of the 
past two generations have freed them- 
selves from these obsessions and the 
rot of past performances. A few are 
still walking ahead with their heads 
completely turned around, looking 
backwards as they advance, in an im- 
possible anatomical position in spite of 
their respect for the old masters. Then 
there are the few pessimists and dis- 
illusioned ones, bewildered and dis- 
couraged, who say, “What is the use, 
in medical parlance, whether the stool 
is easy and abundant or difficult and 
meagre, the anus is equally soiled.” As 
for the practical ones who are always 
ready with their wash-rag, soap and 
water, they can take care of themselves. 
But it is useless to deny the future, and 
especially the present. ... . 

Have you ever tried looking at a 
Veronese or a Vermeer through a red 
glass? They become as modern as a 


black and white photograph. And how 
often has a painter, upon seeing a black 
and white reproduction of his work, 
had a secret feeling that it was better 
than the original. The reason is that 
the image thus becomes an optical 
image. In the last few generations our 
eyes and brains have become optically 
conscious, not merely plastically con- 
scious. Turner and the impressionists 
were the first painters to develop this 
optical nerve in color. It was a mere 
hazard that photography began with 
the black and white image, perhaps it 
was even fortunate for the possibilities 
of a new art, or that a new art might 
become possible. The violent attacks 
by painters on photography were miti- 
gated by its lack of color, of which they 
still had the monopoly, and they could 
afford a certain indulgence. Just as in 
writing, “I’7humeur noir” had been con- 
sidered the bastard child, a new black 
and white graphic medium could 
never be feared as a serious competitor. 
But, if this humor should assume all 
the colored facets of a serious form, 
like the present discourse, or if a 
photograph should break out into all 
the colored growths accessible to the 
painter, then the situation would in- 
deed become serious for the exclusive 
painter. Then the danger of photo- 
graphy becoming a succeeding art, in- 
stead of simply another art would be 
imminent. Or rather, the danger of 
photography becoming simply Art in- 
stead of remaining AN art. To com- 
plete this result, a little research and 
some determination could prove that 
whatever was possible in the plastic 
domain, was equally feasible in the 
optical domain. The trained human 
eye, guiding one of glass, could cap- 
ture as wide a field as had been con- 
trolled by a more or less trained hand 
guided by a half-closed eye. 

It is the photographer himself who 
is to blame for his lack of standing 
amongst art dealers accredited by their 
supporters, and self-accredited critics. 
Until now he has relied too implicitly 
on the short-sighted scientists who 
have furnished him the materials of his 
medium. His concern with how the 
thing is to be done, instead of what is 
to be done, is a repetition of the spirit 
that held in the early days of painting, 
when painters went about smelling 
each other’s oils. Of course, painting 
dates back 10,000 years, while photo- 
graphy is barely a century old, and 
there is hope for it. The photographer 
has pulled his little Jack Horner, has 
pulled the chestnuts out of the fire for 
the scientists and the manufacturers, 
and it is time he kick over the bucket 
and put out the fire. Wet chestnuts are 
better than singed fingers, a drop in 
the bucket cannot compete with a 
plum out of a pie, but even so, the 
greatest thrill can be obtained only by 
throwing the whole pie into the face 

(Continued on page 97) 
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1919 DECEMBER 1919 
26. Minnesota was erected. Bluey plans to come 
27. Dolok Parosol stops her saying “Marry me don’t go.” 
Bluey gets mad. 
28. Dolok Parosol tells her again to marry him. She 
knocks him down. 
29. Bluey gets her things packed and puts on a beautiful 
blue sash. 
30. Bluey sails for Wen Kroy and lands. Bluey loves it. 
31. Bluey thought this country was heaven. Bluey writes 
to Dolok. 
1920 JANUARY 1920 
1. Dolok sails for Wen Kroy and gets wrecked. 
2. Dolok got back to Wen Kroy. Bluey welcomes him. 
3. Bluey gets an awful cold, and gets into her bed. 
4. Bluey feels a little better. Dolok cornes to see her. 
Bluey cries. 
5. Bluey was worse. Doctor says she has Pneumonia. She 
faints. 
6. Bluey feels better and gets up. Dolok gets diptheria. 
7. Dolok gets worse. Bluey gets a Pierce Arrow Auto- 
mobile. 
8. Dolok almost dies. Bluey weeps. Bluey takes a lesson 
in running her auto. 
9. Bluey has a blowout. Dolok dies. Bluey faints. 


BLUEY 


BY 


BOWLES 


Dolok had funeral. Bluey goes. Mrs. Jobestor dies. 
Red Cross Day. 

Bluey shuts herself in the closet all day long. Dolok 
is buried. 

Bluey buys a new tire. Bluey takes another lesson on 
her auto. 

Bluey goes out to ride in the auto and gets frozen. 
Auto runs on four hundred miles still frozen. 

Auto runs fifty-eight miles and gasoline runs out. 

37 degrees. Bluey comes to. faints when she finds 
herself. 

Bluey comes to, 37 to 39 degrees. Bluey gets some gas. 
40 to 41 degrees. Bluey starts for home and goes one 
hundred miles. 

39 to 40 degrees. Bluey gets home again. 

30 to 31 degrees. Blues gets a bad cold. Henry Alt- 
man visits. 

Bluey falls in love with Henry. Bluey worse. 
Bluey worse, Doctor says she has pneumonia. 

21 degrees. Bluey better. Henry Altman calls again. 
Bluey better. 20 degrees. about five o’clock it begins 
to snow. 

Snow worse. 18 degrees. Bluey all right. Bluey goes 
to call on Henry. 

16 degrees. Great blizzard in Chicago. Bluey stays 
at Henry’s. 

12 to 14 degrees. Great Blizzard arrives. Bluey still at 
Henry’s. 

Bluey tells Henry she loves him. Henry iells her he 
loves her. 
10 degrees. 
Henry’s. 

6 degrees. Blizzard worse. Henry wants to marry 
Bluey. 

2 degrees. Bluey wants to marry Henry. Blizzard 
covers everything. 


Bluey gets snowed in has to stay at 
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1920 


1920 FEBRUARY 


O degrees. Bluey and Henry get engaged. Blizzard 
worse. 


2. Snow covers all the houses up. 1 degree below zero at 
noon. 

3. It stops snowing. O degrees. Bluey still at Henry’s. 

4. 3 degrees. Snow starts to melt. Bluey wants to marry 
Henry. ; 

5. 5 degrees. Snow still melting. Bluey tries to dig 
through. : 

6. 6 degrees. Bluey digs and digs. Snow stopped melting. 

7. Bluey finds out she has dug a block under the snow. 

8. Bluey and Henry dig some steps up and land a block 
away. 

9. 13 degrees. Bluey uses that way to get home. Henry 
goes with her. 

10. 15 degrees. Bluey feels bad. It snows. Bluey reads 
“Hovertis.” 

11. Doctor says Bluey must get weighed once a week. 
Bluey yells. 

12. Bluey gets weighed 95 lbs. 19 degrees Bluey goes back 
to Henry Altman’s. 

13. They get snowed in again. 2 degrees. Bluey reads and 
gets a headache. 

14. Bluey’s headache worse. 23 degrees. Henry worries. 

15. Bluey and Henry get out. 25 degrees. Bluey’s head- 
ache all right when she gets out. 

16. Bluey and Henry go ice skating. Henry falls down. 

17. 29 degrees. Bluey goes home again. Henry goes with 
her. 

18. 31 degrees. Bluey says she loves Henry. Henry al- 
most faints. 

19. Bluey weighs 951% Ibs. 33 degrees. Bluey says she 
wants to weigh 186. 

20. 35 degrees. Henry digs out the house. Bluey helps 
him. 

2!. It starts snowing again. 34 degrees. Bluey wants a 
child. 

22. Henry says they cannot have a child until they get 
married. 31 degrees. 

23. Blueys says in seven weeks she will marry Henry. 
Henry faints. 

24. It still snows. 25 degrees. Bluey goes back to Henry’s 
house. 

25. It snows and hails 22 degrees. Bluey has a headache 
stays in bed. 

26. 19 degrees. Bluey gets up. Henry tells her to marry 
him. 

27. 16 degrees. Bluey has a fight with Henry. Bluey yells. 

28. Greatest storm in world’s history. 13 degrees. Bluey 
knocks Henry down. 

29. 10 degrees. Bluey hits Henry. Henry hits Bluey and 
gives her a black eye. 

1920 MARCH 1920 

1. 8 degrees, Bluey tries to get out but snow is 108 fect 
high. 

2. 5 degrees. Bluey breaks down and cries and forgives 
Henry. 

3. 6 degrees. Henry forgives Bluey. Bluey still cries and 
cries. 

4. 8 degrees. Still snowing and hailing snows 86 fect 
that day. 

5. 9 degrees. 195 fect of snow. Blucy weighs 961% Ibs. 
Henry is so mad he has a fit. 

6. Bluey starts crying again. 10 degrees out. 197 ft. of 
snow. 

7. Still snowing and hailing. 8 degrees out. 198 feet of 


snow. 


8. Blucy reads “Da Lod help ma.” Bluey laughs so she 
has a pain. f 
9. Henry finds out there is no food in the house. 
10. Bluey tries her best to shovel out but cannot. 
11. Bluey faints of hunger. Henry eats a live cockroach. 
12. Henry faints of starvation. 201 feet of snow. 
13. The cat dies of starvation. 20 degrees out. Still hailing. 
14. Bluey and Henry both unconscious. 21 degrees out. 
15. It stops snowing.200 feet of snow. Robbers try to 
get in. 
16. 194 feet of snow. Dolok Parosol’s mother gets a cold. 
17. 192 feet. She is worse. 24 degrees. Robbers try to 
etain: 
18. 192 feet. Robbers get in and don’t find anything. 23 
degrees. 
19. 190 ft. Dolok’s mother is worse. 26 degrees. 
20. 188 ft. Doctor says she has Pneumonia, she faints. 
28 degrees. 
21. 186 ft. She is worse. She tries to get another doctor. 
22. 180 ft. She gets another doctor. 30 degrees at twelve 
o’clock. 
23. 174 ft. The other doctor says she has the influenza. 
24. Dolok Parasol’s mother dies of grief for loss of Dolok. 
25. 163 ft. Dolok Parasol’s sister weeps and weeps for her 
mother. 
26. 160 ft. Bessie still weeping. . 
27. 154 ft. Bessie gets influenza: 
28. 147 ft. Mr. Parasol gets influenza. Bessie worse. 
29. 137 ft. Mr. Parasol gets crazy. Bessie worse. 
30. 127 ft. Mr. Parasol almost dies. Bessie has Chrisis. 
31. 117 ft. Mr. Parasol wishes he would have chrisis. 
Bessie better. 
1920 APRIL 1920 
1. 110 ft. Mr. Parasol has chrisis. Bessie better. 
2. 101 ft. Mr. Parasol dies. Bessie allright. 
3. 91 ft. Baker comes and stuffs a roll down both of 
their throats, 
4. 72 ft. Bluey and Henry come to and thank each other. 
5. 70 ft. Henry kisses Bluey, Bluey kisses Henry. He 
faints. 
6. Bluey and Henry get out. Snow still 62 feet. 
7. 60 ft. Bluey and Henry find 7 billion dollars, divide it. 
8. 51 ft. Bluey gets $3,500,000, gets an areoplane. 
9. 45 ft. Henry gets a beautiful car, Packard. 
10. 34 ft. Bluey says she will live and keep house for 
Henry. 
11. 30 ft. Bluey gets a maid. Lina Minner. Bluey faints. 
12. Bluey Dozlen & Henry Altman get married. 21 ft. 
Bluey faints. 
13. They go on their honey-moon. 18 ft. 
14. 57 degrees 6 ft. They go to Niagara Falls. 
15. 2 ft. Bluey weighs 99. Bluey faints. 
16. 1 ft. They go to Thousand Islands, 
17. 6 inches. Bluey says she will stay at Thousand Islands. 
18. 2 inches. Henry doesn’t want to, 
19. Snow melts entirely away. 
20. Houses all flooded in Ridgefield. 


TONI DEL RENZIO 
CAN YOU CHANGE A SHILLING? 


Who dares to drop the pin destruction of our silenae 
Who intrudes his shadow across our parallel paths 

Who throws his paper wrappings in the wind at our faces 
Who is this travel-stained person 


Why do you ask these questions 
Why do you resent him in the landscape 


That man is the image of my father 


But you are the image of your father 
That man is but your reflection in the clouds of dust 
Do you dislike your own image 


There is a scratched future 
a pattern of sand and shrubs 
a cracked terracotta figurine 
a dirty reproduction of the Gioconda 
a bad snapshot of your breast (out of focus) 
an antique hat on a chromium stand 
a book of poems by a negro lawyer 
a broken gramophone surrounded by the remnants of 
a feast and three corpses 
a sewing machine and a sleeping baby 
a glass bowl full of bloodstained water in which some 
little fish are dying 
a page of typing torn into twentythree pieces 
rusty sword in a bejewelled scabbard 
sore of a filthy disease in snow-white bandages 


ao om 


Show me the course you've plotted 
Point me the star that guides us 
give me the key to the purser's safe 


You know the route 

The heavens are in your ear 

The purser’s key fits all the locks 
You have the purser’s key already 
Else how could you penetrate so tar 


| am the key to all my problems 

! am the lord of my desires 

am the prince of pleasures 

am the hunting hound that is chased by the hare 
am the erected tower of instinct 

am the locomotive belching steam and smoke 

am the shadow long at noon and gone by night 


Do you know the man who sells dirty postcards 
Have you seen the sights of this city 

Have you climbed the saint's steps 

Will you come to me at midnight 


LAWRENCE DURRELL 
MYTHOLOGY: | 


A Coptic deputation going to Ethiopia 
Disappeared one morning like the ghost in Aubrey 


"With a soft odour and a Melodious twang"; 
Who saw them go with their melodious odour? 


|, said the arrow, the aboriginal arrow; 
| saw them go, coptic and mellifluous, 


Fuzzy-wig, kink-haired, with cocoa-butter shining, 


NICHOLAS MOORE 
POEM ABOUT ENGLAND 


England is a girl with the head of a cactus, 

Whose body is surrounded by a million protectors; 
Sweet pink flowers grow in the folds of her ears, 
And her lovely mouth is as prickly as it appears. 


Her tongue is as long and as wicked as a whip, 

And the snakes of her hair are a sign of her ladyship. 
Her sex can sting as viciously as a wasp. 

Her two long arms hold a century in their clasp. 


The imperial insignia of her blue eyes 

Folds around you with a million symphonies, 

And the little fickle pump of her heart 

Will drive you to despair and leave you in the desert. 


She has no lovers, but many who love; 

Many who stand around and cannot prove 

The ardour of their devotion ever, though they are many. 
Because, though she’s lovely, she isn't having any. 


Her legs are two long sticks of ice, 

Her breasts point to the sun like dahlias; 

Whatever you do, fight shy of her imperial eyes, 
Or you, like the others, will add to her list of failures. 


LAWRENCE DURRELL 
MYTHOLOGY: II 


All my favourite characters have been 

Out of all pattern and proportion; 

Some living in villas by railways, 

Some like Katsimbalis heard but seldom seen, 
And others in banks whose sunless hands 
Moved like great rats on ledgers . 


Tible, Gondril, Purvis, the Duke of Puke, 
Shatterblossom and Dude Bowdler 

Who swelled up in Jaffa and became a tree, 
Hollis who had wives killed under him like horses 
And that man of destiny 

Ramon de something who gave lectures 

From an elephant, founded a society 

To protect the inanimate against cruelty. 


He gave asylum to aged chairs in his home, 
Lamposts and crockery, everything that 
Seemed to him suffering he took in 
Without mockery. 


The poetry was in the pity. No judgement 
Disturbs people like these in their frames 
O men of the Marmion class, sons of the free. 


new poetry 


With stoles on poles, sacbuts and silver salvers, 


Walking the desert ways, howling and shining. 
A Coptic congregation, red blue and yellow 


With saints on parchment and stove-pipe hats 
All disappeared up like the ghost in Aubrey 


Leaving only the smell of cooking and singing, 
Rancid goat-butter and the piss of cats. 
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PHILIP LAMANTIA 
AUTOMATIC WORLD 


The sun has drowned 

virgins are no more 

there is no need for understanding 
but there is so much to see. 


So come with me 
down the boulevard 
of crawling veins 
Don't be afraid 
blood is cheap! 


A paradise song? 

a dirty story? 

a love sonnet? 

—scream it out! 

then we'll have the human walls 

come tumbling down to meet our march 
into the raw-meat city! 


The velvet robes are strewn 
across the landscape 

We step upon the sidewalk 
that goes up and down 

up to the clouds 

down to the starving people 
Don't ask me what to do! 

Keep on going _ 

we'll end up somewhere fast 
on the moon perhaps! 


Rainbow guns are dancing 

in front of the moviequeens 
Everyone is laughing 

flying dying 

never knowing when to rest 
never knowing when to eat 


And the fountains come falling 
out of her thistle-covered breasts 
and the dogs are happy 

and the clowns are knifing 

and the ballerinas are eating stone 
O the mirror-like dirt 

of freshly spilt blood 

trickling down the walls 

the walls that reach the stars! 

O the flock of sheep 

breaking their flesh open 

with bones sucked 

from the brothels! 

O the grave of bats 

sailing through shops 

with the violent hands! 

When will these come? 

When will these go? 


The sun is riding into your eye 
the virgins are bursting 

out of my flaming palms 

and we are floating away! 
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MEADE HARWELL 
AMBIVALENCE 


Butyet ... do 1 lovehate you? no, yesno 

As though your salient breasts could calibrate 
this eddy ebb inflooding ebbing fate. 

Shivers burn sea spines, flesh waves are blow- 
ing sumptuous greens to midnight vertigo, 
and o | love you love you hate you mate 

you, breastful eyeglint, love you loveberate 
you, o my leaving leavenot utter oh. 


To kiss this noyesno, archsqueeze blissbit- 
terness with shrewgilt thongs till gladly gran- 
diose, a malady of rampance lulls 

sex eye with yes? or yet to plainly shit 

on foolish now? or... if... O love's rechanc- 
ing. crazing hate's remating crazing love! 


new poetry 


JACK JOHNSON 
LEO ISAACS 
SANDERS RUSSELL 


CHAINPOEM III 


Come on away, you monkey-ear at the open window 
blue-jaw, capriccio, ai! come on away, 

eat canary, spit his golden feather 

into the hay-stack. Fly, O waxen egg! 

The roc disowns his fluted excrement, 

pecks the yolk till the yellow overflows, 

the nest scattered, the aged and burnt movement 
addled, time-germ locked in green eclampsia, 
stalemate of the checker-boarded womb. 

Stay then, play organ tunes, paint the normal red, 
claw vermicules upon the untoothed skein 

caught within the meshes of one pattern: 

A bag of thumb-nail trimmings to mark the elephant's grave, 
the trumpeting at night, funest and clamorous: 

The canary wakes at dawn to save his burning nest. 


DOMETER 
GUCZUL 


ee painting of Dometer Guczul at his Art Gallery overlooking 
Lake George comprises eighteen oils. The titles in the following 


catalog are his own: Completed Dimensions 
Length Height 
1—The Chair Caner 1930 =i a. 


: From left to right and up: The Chair Caner, Children in a Blueberry Patch, The Peanut Man, The Pickaninny, 
: Modern Girl, and The Wanderer. The painter is discovered holding two of his canvases. 


2—Children in a Blueberry Patch 1930 oy 4’ 
3—The Old Spinning Wheel 1930 4° 7 
4—The Wanderer 1931 4’ > 
5—The Hunter 1931 4° ay 
6—Modern Girl 1931 5, 4’ 
7—The Jungle Life 1933 4 5° 
8—The Peanut Man 1931 3? 4Yf,’ 
9—The Pickaninny 1931 1s ema s 
10—Portrait of a Girl 1934 16” 2, 
11—Portrait of a Woman 1942 16” AW 
12—Camp Site, Lake George 1936 16” 20” 
13—Fishing Under the Coconut Trees, Fla. 1940 26” 2) 
14—Chicken Farm, Florida 1940 26” 207 
15—Orange and Grapefruit 1941 BY,” _ 4” 
! 16—Fishing on the Ocean, Jupiter, Fla. 1941 4” BY” 
17—Casting, Jupiter, Fla. 1941 oD Mae 


18-—Government Lighthouse, Jupiter, Fla. 1942 (u) 3%” 4” 
(u) — unfinished August 1942 


Four Adirondack Mountain landscapes, in the vicinity of Lake 
George, form detailed background for the men in nos. 1, 4, and 5, and 
the children in no, 2. An interior of a cottage in the Adirondacks 
sets off the wrinkled woman at the old spinning wheel in no. 3. Florida 
landscapes place the modern girl, the poor white family, the negro 
vendor and the little negro girl in nos. 6 to 9. No. 12 is an Adirondack 
scene. Nos. 13 and 14 are genre landscapes. Nos. 15 to 18 are tiny oils 
which, because of their scope and attainment of proportion, might 
serve as studies for large paintings in the future. 

The original quality of all this work is in the candid and vividly ac- 
curate portrayal of characters and things. Guczul invites comparison 
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with anonymous American primitive 
painters and other primitives. He has 
lived close to the life he paints, seen 
every detail of terrain and action ren- 
dered, and is fascinated by things grow- 
ing, made and used. 

But he is not a painter of nature or 
habitat for the mere record. As he says, 
his prime interest is in portraits. He 
“paints the truth.” It is the unso- 
phisticated truth of a man who thinks 
of himself as an artist and knows there 
are—or rather that there have been— 
other artists, but who does not remem- 
ber their names, he is so wrapped up 
in his own works. Literally uninformed, 
his talent saves him from ignorance. 
And there is no absence of concept— 
of a simple philosophical approach— 
back of the “truth” he presents as 
color, both in the way it has been ap- 
plied and as finished surface. 

Speaking of painters, he has men- 
tioned only one by name—Rembrandt. 
But there is not a shadow of imitating 
the lights and shadows of the master, 
in Guczul’s work. If his painting of 
leaves, grass, etc., brings to mind Rous- 
seau it is also good in itself. In any 
case, he may escape, as he has to a 
great extent, repeating a method al- 
ready known, and then not having 
heard of Le Douanier may not mean 
an ultimate loss of time—to him. To 
an intellectual, Guczul’s evident think- 
ing in “Modern Girl” may recall an 
impression or two of the one man show 
of Picabia in New York a few years 
ago. Picabia living in the same world 
might have thought that way. At that, 
the execution is different from—the net 
result of thinking along the same lines 
less technically compelling than-—the 
total interest achieved by Picabia. 

When Guczul is not doing the thing 
that has been done, he paints things, in 
his own way, as sincerely as Harnett. 
His people live with the same realism 
as characters. 

His finest work—“‘The Chair Caner,” 
“The Peanut Man” and “The Picka- 
ninny”—makes one feel that he would 
admire Chardin. 

He does not trust his memory and 
always paints with people, objects and 
landscapes before him. Each of his 
large canvasses, he says, required fifty 
hours of posing and at least an addi- 
tional hundred hours to complete the 
background. He inveighs against quick 
painters. Mixing his colors with half 
oil, half turpentine, he allows his sur- 
faces to dry for six months before var- 
nishing them to bring out the “glows.” 
The result is a high finish, smooth to 


THE OLD SPINNING WHEEL 
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‘against the 


the touch. Except in the case of “The 
Peanut Man,” which was painted over 
another finished portrait, the paint has 
not cracked. 

He is “against the imagination.” But 
his work and his comment on it qualify 
this statement. The veins around the 
eye, the use of white, ivory black, green 
and deep brown, in “The Chair Caner” 
are luminous without the least trace of 
violence. In “Children in a Blueberry 
Patch” the eye is very near to the 
colorful youngsters, tho exhilaration is 
lacking except for the painting of the 
legs. In the ascending intricate back- 
ground, however, the eye creates a 
multiplicity of detail in depth, proper- 
ly submerging perspective, through use 
of color and the brush. Tho Guczul 
may not have been conscious of the 
necessity to create distance, it has taken 
him away from the literal heaviness 
of representation felt by the merely 
opaque painter. The cows in the under- 
brush, among the many things in the 
background visualized as parts of dis- 
tance, have become color and creative 
sight. A variety of space is achieved by 
paint applied to find its own order or 
process. 


e e 2 ss 
imagination 

Guczul speaks with animation of the 
many still and live objects in “The Old 
Spinning Wheel”: “I wanted to put 
in everything.” The naive, obviously 
primitive detail of the little girl with 
doll on the bed strikes him now as 
“too small and out of place in this pic- 
ture.” Neither of these statements 
denies the artist’s imagination. Nor 
does his criticism of the woman’s face, 
from the point of view of his inten- 
tion, in “The Jungle Life”: “The sun 
was in her eyes, so I couldn’t get her 
too well.” The effective painting in this 
picture is in the eyes of the man and 
in the palms, clouds and sky of the up- 
per left background, 

He has not picked flaws in “The 
Peanut Man,” “The Pickaninny” and 
“The Chair Caner’—rightly letting the 
intense force of character of both artist 
and subject in these paintings speak 
for itself. As he says of the tiny 
“Orange and Grapefruit,” they are “on 
the live tree.” 

The conventional portraits, nos. 10 
and 11, are “for show.” He can make 
excellent likenesses, and people have 
ordered them at $35 to $75 the piece. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Master Almondtree has a frosty beard. 
(He was one of the priests the white men 
reached out to touch believing them to be 
made of gold so richly were they dressed.) 
He knows the secrets of herbs that cure 
everything, the language of obsidian—the 
stone that talks—and how to interpret the 
geography of the constellations. 

He is the tree that one day appeared in 
the woods, where it now stands, without 
being planted, as if spirits had brought it 

. the tree that walks . . . the tree that 
counts off four-hundred-day years by the 
moons it has seen, for it has seen many 
moons like all trees, and which is already 
old when it comes from the Region of 
Abundance. 

When the Owl-Fisherman moon was full 
(this was the name of one of the twenty 
months in the four-hundred-day year) 
Master Almondtree divided his soul among 
the roads. The roads were four and they 
went in opposite directions toward the ends 
of the sky: the black one, sorcerer night; 
the green, spring torment; the red Guayca- 
mayo or tropical ecstasy; the white, promise 
of new lands. Four were the roads. 

“Little road, little roadlet,’ a white dove 
said to the White Road but the White Road 
did not hear. The dove wanted it to give 
up the soul of the master which cures 
dreams. Doves and children suffer from this 
malady. 

“Little road, little roadlet,’ a red heart 
said te the Red Road but the Red Road did 
not hear. The heart wanted to distract it to 
make it forget the soul of the Master. 
Hearts like thieves do not return forgotten 
things. 

“Little road, little roadlet,’ a green vine 
said to the Green Road but the Green Road 
did not hear. The vine wanted to rid itself 
of some of its debt of leaves and shadow 
with the aid of the soul of the Master. 

For how many moons did the roads go 
traveling? 

For how many moons did the roads go 
traveling? 

The speediest of all, the Black Road, to 
whom no one spoke on the way, turned into 
the city, crossed the square and in the 
market section gave the soul of the Master 
to the Merchant of Priceless Jewels in re- 
turn for a little rest. 

It was the hour of white cats. They were 
walking back and forth. The rosebushes were 
amazed. The clouds looked like clothes hung 
out on the clothesline of the sky. 

When the Master knew what the Black 
Road had done he took human form again, 
stripping himself of his vegetable shape in a 
little stream that was born beneath the bash- 
ful moon like an almond flower and he set 
out for the city. 

After a day’s travel he came to a valley 
in the first shadow of the evening at the 
hour when the sheep return conversing with 
their shepherds. These answered his queries 
monosyllabically, amazed at his green tunic 
and frosty beard as if confronted by an ap- 
parition. 

Once in the city he went westward. Men 
and women swarmed about the public foun- 
tains. As it filled their slender pitchers the 
water sounded like kisses. In the market 
section, guided by shadows, he encountered 
the portion of his soul which the Black 
Road had sold to the Merchant of Price- 
less Jewels. He was keeping it in the bottom 
of a crystl box that had gold locks. 

Losing no time, the Master approached 
the Merchant who was sitting in a corner 
smoking, and offered a hundred arrobas of 
pearls for it. 


by 


TATUANA 


Miguel Angel Asturias 


The Merchant smiled at the Master’s 
madness. A hundred arrobas of pearls? No, 
his jewels were priceless! 

The Master increased his offer. Merchants 
always say no until they get their price. He 
would give emeralds as big as corn, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of almudes until they 
made a lake of emeralds. 

The Merchant still smiled at the Master’s 
madness. A lake of emeralds? His jewels 
were priceless. 

The Master would give him amulets, deers’ 
eyes to bring water, feathers against storms, 
marihuana for his tobacco . . 

The Merchant refused. His jewels were 
priceless and_ besides why talk any 
more? . . . he wished to exchange this frag- 
ment of soul in a slave market for the most 
beautiful of all the slaves. 

It was all in vain for the Master to say 
and offer all that he did, to speak so much 
of his wish to recover his soul. Merchants 
have no heart. 

A thread of tobacco smoke separated 
reality from the dream, black cats from 
white cats and the Merchant from his 
strange Customer who, as he went out, shook 
the dust of his sandals on the hinge of the 
door. The dust had a curse in it. 

After a year of four hundred days, ac- 
cording to the legend, the Merchant was 
traveling the highways of the cordilleras. 
He was returning from distant countries ac- 
companied by the slave bought with the 
soul of the Master, by the bird flower 
whose beak changed drops of honey into 
hyacinths ard by a train of thirty mounted 
servants. 

“Little do you know of how you shall live 


in the city,’ said the Merchant to the 
slave,” reining in his horse. “Your house 
will be a palace and all my servants will be 
yours to command—even I if you wish it. 
There,” he went on, half his face bathed 
in sunlight, “all will be yours. You are a 
jewel and I am the Merchant of Priceless 
Jewels. You are well worth a fragment of 
soul which I would not exchange for a 
lake of emeralds. Lying in a hammock to- 
gether we shall watch the sun rise and set, 
doing nothing, listening to the stories of an 
old wise woman who knows my destiny. 
My destiny, she says, is in the fingers of a 
gigantic hand. She will know yours, too, if 
you should ask it of her.” 

| The slave turned toward the distant 
landscape which the distances were dilut- 
ing with blue. On both sides of the road 
the trees wove a capriciously decorated 
guipil. In the tranquility of the sky the 
birds seemed to be asleep and flying with- 
out wings and in the granite silence the 
panting of animals going uphill had a 
human sound. 

The slave went naked. From her breasts 
to her feet flowed her black hair in a single 
tress like a serpent. The Merchant was 
dressed in gold, his shoulders covered with 
a mantle of goat’s hair. Smitten with malaria 
and love, to the chills of his disease was 
added the trembling of his heart. He saw 
the thirty mounted servants like figures in a 
dream. 

Suddenly the road was sprinkled by scat- 
tered drops. Far off the cries of the shep- 
herds on the slopes could be heard as they 
collected their flocks for fear of the storm. 
The horsemen spurred on to find refuge 


translated by H. KR. Mays 
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POETRY 


LONDON 


Edited by TAMBIMUTTU 


“There has been no other periodical since the Great War that has ga- 
thered so many poets into its pages.” —Francis Scarfe in Auden and After. 
No. 10 contains contributions by 
Dylan Thomas, Richard Church, Louis MacNiece, Alun Lewis, 
Keidrych Rhys, Nicholas Moore, Boris Pasternak, Fast. Prince, 
Francis Scarfe, Charles Williams, Henry Treece, and others. 
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but there was not enough time. Through 
the drops the wind lashed at the clouds, 
bursting through the forests till it reached 
the valley which flung up wet sleeves of 
mist over the highroad and the first flashes 
of lightning illuminated the landscape like 
the flashlight bulbs of a mad photographer 
snapping instants of torment. 

Among the other horses which fled like 
images of fear, reins broken, ears laid back, 
manes flowing in the wind, the Merchant’s 
horse stumbled and rolled him to the foot 
of a tree at that moment struck by light- 
ning. It seized him by its roots as a hand 
picks up a stone and flung him into the 
abyss. 

Meanwhile the Master who had remained, 
lost in the city, wandered crazily through 
the streets, frightening children, picking up 
rubbish, talking to donkeys, oxen and lost 
dogs which, together with man, seemed to 
him a collection of beasts with sad eyes. 


“For how many moons did the roads go 
traveling?” he asked going from door to 
door. And those whom he asked shut the 
doors in his face without answering amazed 
at his green tunic and frosty beard as if 
confronted by an apparition. 


When a long time had gone by he stop- 
ped at the door of the house of the Mer- 
chant of Priceless Jewels and asked this 
question: of the, slave who was the only 
survivor of the tempest. 

“For how many moons did the roads go 
traveling?” 

The sun which was just pulling its head 
out of the white shirt of day was fading on 
the door, garnished with gold and silver, 
on the Master’s back, on the dark face of 
her who was a fragment of his soul, a jewel 
which could not be bought with a lake of 
emeralds. 

“For how many moons did the roads go 
traveling ?” 

The question thickened between the lips 
of the slave and grew hard as her teeth. 
The Master stood silent, obstinate as mys- 
terious stone. The Owl-Fisherman moon 
was growing full. In silence they simultane- 
ously bathed each other’s faces with their 
eyes like two lovers who have been sepa- 
rated and suddenly meet. 


The scene was disturbed by insulting 
noises. They came in the name of God 
and the King to take them both, he for 
sorcery she for being possesed by a demon. 
Among crosses and swords they went down 
to the prison, the Master in his green tunic 
and frosty beard, the flesh of the slave so 
hard and shining that it seemed of gold. 


Seven months later they were condemned 
to be burned in the great square. The 
evening before the execution the Master 
approached the slave and tatooed a little 
boat on her arm with his fingernail, saying: 


“By virtue of this tatooing, Tatuana, you 
shall always escape when you are in danger 
as you are going to escape today. I desire 
you to be as free as my thoughts. Trace 
this little boat on the wall, on the ground, 
in the air, wherever you are, close your 
eyes and enter it and depart . . . 


Go then for my thoughts are stronger 
than a clay idol kneaded with cebollin! 

For my thoughts are sweeter than the 
honey which bees extract from the suqui- 
nay flower! 

Fer my thoughts become invisible.” 


Without losing a moment Tatuana did as 
the Master said, traced the little boat, clos- 
ing her eyes and entering it—the bark 
began to move, it escaped from the prison 
and death. 

On the following morning, the morning 
of the execution, the constables discovered 
a dry tree in the prison on whose branches 
were two or three still frosty almond 
flowers. ; 


NARCISSUS 


(Continued from page 73) 

of bending, himself to the will of the world 
and the desire to dominate the world. Thus 
is explained and reproduced the narcissistic 
myth of infecund dreams. Sensuous and 
solitary Narcissus finds his double in willful 
and impotent Julien. Narcissus loves without 
being able to embrace the image of his 
love; Julien is incapable of loving and tries 
to attain, through the conquest of his mis- 
tresses, to some higher rank. Seated on the 
rock in the forest, he watches in the flight 
of the hawk the symbol of his destiny, and 
becomes, in his imagination, the bird of 
prey, just as Narcissus, by his steady self- 
contemplation, makes himself into his own 
ravisher! 

Thirty years after Julien Sorel, Mal- 
larmé’s swan (as well as his clown, his faun, 
his “terrified hero” of the sonnet and of 
Prose pour Des Esseintes) recapitulates the 
fate of Narcissus. It is winter. The lake is 
frozen, but the ice is transparent, and the 
wings of the swan, uselessly outstretched 
under the covering of ice, demonstrate the 
same tragedy of impotent love in their 
“flights which haven’t flown.” Narcissus in- 
capable of loving, Julien incapable of do- 
minating, and the swan (who is the poet) 
incapable of creating, are arrested in their 
existence by the monstrous force of a dream 
which appears in the form of three kinds 
of love: love of self, love of the world, love 
of artistic creation. 

The swan, a symbol white, pure, motion- 
less and dying, is a new reincarnation of 
Narcissus and Julien, and a new develop- 
ment of the pride which attached them to 
their destiny of frustration..Narcissus kneel- 
ing in his child-like pose of self-adoration, 
and Julien, seated on his rock and contem- 
plating himself in the flight of the hawk, 
prefigure Mallarmé’s swan which, this time, 
is not held down by his dream or relegated 
to the limbo of the darkest subconsciousness. 
He is immobilized, not by himself, but by 
the hard cold substance of the ice, exiled 
in the kingdom of frost and snow. The 
hidden theme of sterility in Narcissus and 
Julien becomes clear in the white prison of 
the swan. The inner personal struggle of the 
hero, so sumptuously composed of eroticism 
and narcissism, lasted too long. It was sur- 
passed. The world could no longer wait 
for the hero to recognize the divine and 
gratuitous beauty of nature, and the sim- 
plicity of true love which is self-donation 
and even self-immolation. Cruelly it closed 
down over this proud being in increasing its 
amorous embrace. The gesture which Nar- 
cissus could not accomplish and which 
Julien didn’t wish to accomplish, is im- 
posed upon the swan as supreme punishment 
and verdict of death. 

The novels of the twentieth century pro- 
vide countless examples of narcissistic 
heroes, but the most astonishingly faithful 
to the ancient dilemma is Marcel, especially 
Marcel of La Prisonniére who keeps Alber- 
tine hidden away from everyone, in the 
room at the end of the corridor in the Paris 
house. At Balbec Albertine belonged to 
everyone, but in Paris, in the spacious 
mornings when Marcel awoke, she is a can- 
ticle to the glory of the sun, and serves as 
a mirror for the suffering of Marcel, who 
looks at himself in her face which he doesn’t 
love but which he needs to possess alone. 

All three heroes of Proust: Swann, 
Charlus, and Marcel are united in their im- 
perious need of seeing and of seeing them- 
selves. They fall in love with the ideal vision 
of themselves which they discover in some- 
one else. Marcel says, at the beginning of 
his long narcissistic meditation in which 
Albertine represents his fountain whose 
calm and sleep are so grievously indispen- 
able to him, a short sentence which re- 
sounds like some explicit condemnation and 


which is perhaps at the basis of the psycho- 
logy of Narcissus: “la vérité change telle- 
ment pour nous.” (La Prisonniére, I, p. 
24.) Nothing is stable in the world except 
oneself. Narcissus does not dare contem- 
plate a force or a beauty different from his 
own. Marcel will never love Albertine be- 
cause the principle of love is the absolute 
(cf. the sonorous first line of Crashaw’s 
poem to Saint Teresa: ‘Love, thou art ab- 
solute sole Lord.”) and Albertine sym- 
bolizes waywardness and temptation. 

In Albertine, Marcel sees not only the 
cause of his suffering, but also the person 
from whom he has nothing more to learn. 
The immobility of passion for Narcissus and 
Marcel is this vision of nothingness: the 
vision of himself in the case of Narcissus, 
and the vision of the girl who will give him 
no joy in the case of Marcel. Their drama 
is the illusion of happiness, the game of 
hide-and-seek with oneself regulated by the 
refusal of running a risk. Marcel contem- 
plates Albertine without feeling any joy, 
and in the zone of vagueness and solipcism 
which his contemplation engenders he learns 
to fear the moment when Albertine will dis- 
appear, when he will no longer have even 
the certainty of his suffering. Narcissus 
fears the evening, the immense desolation 
of evening, when he will not be able to 
see himself in the fountain, as Marcel fears 
the night into which Albertine will plunge 
in order to disperse forever the remorse of 
the jailer and the too well known beauty 
of the prisoner. 


III LOVE 


Si se non noverit 

Narcissus is the myth of love which is 
really sleep. When all of nature is sleeping, 
and especially the calm waters of the foun- 
tain, Narcissus can see himself purely and 
possess himself ideally. He captures the pas- 
sion of tranquillity as another man would 
seize the most vertiginous moments of pas- 
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sion. In her sleep Albertine resembles a 
plant stretched out under the eyes of Mar- 
cel, a kind of charming captive in whom 
all of life is summarized and possessed. In 
watching Albertine sleep, Marcel feels as 
complete a joy as that known by Narcissus 
when he watches himself breathe. And 
Julien Sorel, the most representative Oedipus 
of the nineteenth century, falls asleep under 
the sweet persuasiveness of maternal love. 
Equal in him are the two forces of dream 
and action, Everything in society, traditions 
and the moral code, directs him toward the 
philosophy of universal nihilism. He lives 
at the dawn of modern pessimism, after the 
night of Oedipus and before the noon of his 
sad partner of the twentieth century, the 
gigolo, who appears also in the features of 
the “‘voyou” and of the clown. 

In his triumph with artifice the clown 
is a new approximation of Narcissus. He 
plays tricks on the public as Narcissus plays 
tricks on love, as Rimbaud played tricks 
on reason, and as Julien played tricks on 
God. The clown, as well as the modern 
poet, illustrates the Baudelairian theory of 
the lie. He symbolizes the purity of desire 
and intention. His actions have no moral 
significance because they are imitated and 
improvised. In his game, which is for him 
livelihood and vocation, he has no shame. 
The soul of the clown has no sense of guilt 
and no memory of sin. That is why, in a 
sense, the clown is the modern mystic, the 
man penetrated with religious sentiment, 
but always invulnerable. In “acting” sin, 
one doesn’t commit it. Narcissus simulates 
sin; he doesn’t know it. 

All these figures are perhaps the same: 
Narcissus, Oedipus, Julien, Marcel,—or the 
clown, the voyou, the swan, the gigolo, the 
angel. Of all beings they are the most 
humble. They ask nothing from the uni- 
verse; they don’t even ask to live. It is true 
that their nature is proud and passionate, 

(Continued on page 96) 
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THE FIVE MASTER TERMS 


To the Editors of View: 

Like many another speculative thinker 
who is critical of his contemporaries and 
forebears but whose reading among the clas- 
sics has been desultory, Mr. Burke seems to 
be ending his intellectual pilgrimage as an 
unconscious Aristotelian. His five master 
terms: Act, Scene, Agent, Agency, and Pur- 
pose are equivalent to Aristotle’s formal, 
material, efficient, and final causes—where 
Burke’s Agent and Agency are systematically 
assimilated to the efficient cause. Indeed, 
Aristotle used these causes not merely as 
the master terms for a science of physics 
but also, in the historical portions of his 
treatises, as generative principles in relation 
to other current philosophies, as when he 
would accuse the Platonists of being con- 
cerned with the formal and final causes to 
the exclusion of the other two, or the atom- 
ists, of dealing only with the material and 
efficient causes. Mr. Burke, however, is to 
be congratulated on being the first Aristo- 
telian with the inventiveness to make the 
Poetics the key to his master’s thought and 
the stage (rather than the sculptor in his 
workshop or the generation of animals) the 
dominant analogy for understanding the 
four natural causes; for even if Aristotle does 
not employ Mr. Burke’s precise terminology, 
we may easily retranslate philosophically 
Act as Plot, Scene as Spectacle and Song, 
Purpose as Thought, and Agent as Charac- 
ter (to which Agency is similarly reducible) , 
which constitute Aristotle’s master terms for 
the analysis of dramatic poetry. 

Cc. G. WALLIS 
Brookline, Maine 


MR. BURKE IS GRATEFUL 
Editors, View: 

Mr. Wallis does well to apply the five 
terms to Aristotle’s four causes. In both his 
applications, however, he merges Agent 
with Agency. And I question whether this 
is necessary or desirable. 

As regards the Poetics, Mr. Wallis seems 
to have deliberately gone out of his road 
to merge Agent and Agency under a single 
head. Had he mentioned the sixth element 
in Aristotle’s ingredients of tragedy, namely 
Diction, he would have quickly made it ap- 
parent that the term Agent covers simply 
Aristotle’s term Character; and Agency 
could then be reserved as the bin for Aris- 
totle’s term Diction. As regards Mr. Wallis’ 
placing the Song (more frequently trans- 
lated Melody) under the heading of Scene: 
sometimes music is hardly more than back- 
ground—and if it had this purely “melo- 
dramatic” function in Greek tragedy, I 
guess it would be best classified under Scene. 
But if it figured more “operatically,” per- 
haps it could on many occasions be better 
classed with Diction under Agency. 

If Mr. Wallis will permit me to say so, 
I have been concerned with the relation be- 
tween the five terms and Aristotle’s four 
causes. And I had hoped to avoid the need 
of merging Agent and Agency by considera- 
tions of this sort: Since the four causes are 
treated primarily in the Physics, I propose 
to treat “efficient cause” as the localization 
of Agency. And then to look for a kind of 
“fifth cause” (which would fit more snugly 
under Agent) when turning from the pure- 
ly physical realm to the human realm (as in 
the Psychology, the Politics, the Ethics, 
etc.). For the turn from the physical realm 
to the human realm would naturally call 
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for an additional codrdinate—and this ad- 
ditional locus of causation or motivation 
should preperly be expected to fall under 
the head of Agent, as per my emendation 
of Mr. Wallis’ application of the terms to 
the Poetic. 4 

But I grant that this alignment is not 
perfect. For when we consider the causal 
theories of contemporary behaviorism with 
the Aristotelian concept of the entelechy, 
even Aristotle’s Physics is found to contain 
a pronouncedly personalistic principle by 
comparison, stressing as it does the kind of 
intrinsic motivation which comes to fulfil- 
ment in the concept of a human Agent. 

I am grateful to Mr. Wallis for thus help- 
ing to reveal the applicability of the Pentad. 
There are, of course, many other applica- 
tions, many of which I am trying to reveal 
in a Grammar of Motives which I am now 
writing. This work considers at some length 
the subject of “dramatism” in Aristotle’s 
terminology, as it was also treated some- 
what in my article, “The Problem of the 
Intrinsic—as reflected in the Neo-Aristote- 
lian School,” published in the Winter, 1943, 
number of Accent. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH BURKE 
Andover, N. J. 
@ 


FROM THE AUTHOR OF “RHYMES” 
Dear Sir: 

Rec’d your card this A.M. As to where 
published I have written these Rhymes just 
recently. Started writing about 5 months 
ago. Have written a few pcems also and a 
song that has been excepted out in Holly- 
wood, Cal., entitled “No Good River.” I 
am very much interested in writing & try- 
ing my best. My husband when alive was 
a person that loved to travel. I feel thru 
the traveling I have gained considerable 
knowledge which I think I should benifit 
by. I remember when we were in N. Y. City 
it was at the time of the first world war. 
We were standing on Fifth Ave., waiting 
for a parade. There were a bunch of newsies 
came along selling boxes. The boys were 
selling the boxes for 10cts for to folks to 
stand on to see the parade. There were 
about 4 or 5 of them I believe, finally they 
walked over to a store window and looked. 
One of them made this remark—Hollie Gee 
there’s all the flags there but the German’s 
flag. All who heard them surely laughed. 

Yours Very Truly, 
MRS. LUELLA H. CARLSON 
Jefferson, Wis. 
® 


IMAGINATION AND FANTASY 
To the Editors: 

View is marvellous—most of the time. 
Anyway, original—for the U. S. The only 
thing worth doing, as a magazine. It seemed 
to blossom out of nowhere (for me—I 
missed the first 4 issues.) .. . 

About imagination and fantasy. Surreal- 
ism is marred for me only by the fact that 
it can be too easy. If it becomes the same 
thing what good is it? I don’t believe in 
literary movements. That is, induced ones. 
Miller’s piece in the April issue disappointed 
me because it seemed just what he’s already 
done. Imagination can’t be a formula. Too 
many of your writers seem to be interested 
in ideas alone. That is, I can’t believe in 
their seriousness. As communications, good; 
as creations? (But after all, one can’t ex- 
pect Pascal in the newspaper wrapper— 
I’m criticizing View as if it were a classic, 
that’s the highest praise I can give.) I can’t 
express exactly what. I’m driving at, except 
to say that, to me, imagination is subsidiary, 
when used as your writers use it. The crea- 
tion of Don Quixote was a stroke of the 
imagination, after that Cervantes could be 
as realistic as he pleased in developing it. 
The playfulness of View is heavenly after 
the “seriousness” of other little mags. But 
we can’t all play alike. The best of View— 


and of what I call “surrealist” imagination 
(Miller, Breton)—creates that creature 
which, in the Jap phrase, “flies, swims, 
whirls, firing continually in all directions.” 
It’s wonderful, it’s a dazzling chemistry. . . . 
Your devoted reader, 
OSMOND BECKWITH 
New York City 
@ 


POESIE 1943 
To View: + #3 

L’époque commande. En 1943, la poésie 
pour la poésie céde la place a la poésie de 
combat, ou si l’on préfére la poésie sociale, 
la poésie de lexil, la poésie du déluge, la 
poésie de l’apocalypse. Je veux dire que la 
poésie experimentale proprement dite a vécu. 
Il s’agit moins de découvrir que d’affirmer 
et de crier. Autrement dit encore, c’est da 
fin de la poésie scientifique et de la poésie- 
catalyseur. A i 

Le poéte recommence, la premiére fcis 
depuis 1924, a@ dire quelque chose. C'est 
prévoir aussi la liquidation, dans le sur- 
réalisme, de tout ce qui n’était que jeu de 
passe-passe et coups de massue. C’est surtout 
dégager les premiéres vertus de maturité du 
surréalisme, en prévoyant qu’il. va alimenter 
—presque engendrer—la poésie sociale (ou 
anti-sociale) d’aujourd’hui en la faisant dif- 
férente de ce que fut une poésie, similaire, 
dans ses élans, aux environs de 1914-1918. 
Le surréalisme, ‘cessant d’étre une vérité, un 
aspect, un angle, un monde nouveau, re- 
tourne 4 la surface de la terre. Il devient 
discours; il remplace le discours de 1914. 
De rupture qu’il était il devient lien et 
prophétie. I] se débarrasse de tout ce qu'il 
avait d’ “art poétique”: de Tzara, de Char, 
méme d’Eluard. I] devient épique. “Feta 
Morgana” d’André Breton est le premier 
poéme surréaliste épique. Ce que je connais 
d’Aimé Césaire semble prouver que lui aussi 
sera bienté6t un homme qui parle. 

Il faut reconnaitre l’influence de la guerre 
et de la révolution mondiale sur la poésie. 
En premier lieu, la poésie lyrique et élé- 
giaque se trouve éliminée. Le seul poéte de 
amour, Paul Eluard, s’évapore pitoyable- 
ment parmi le bulles de savon. La poésie de 
la découverte aussi retourne vers la terre 
ferme. Jules Supervielle, retournant de ses 
expéditions métaphysiques, écrit des poémes 
sur la France tombée. 

Le discours reparait. Il chante l’exode, la 

guerre, la destruction, le doute: reflets du 
conflict actuel. Voyez la maniére hautaine 
et seigneuriale de Saint-John Perse. Voyez 
la maniére plus humble et réssignée de Su- 
pervielle. Personne n’évite la poésie de 
guerre, ou plutét la poésie influencée par 
la guerre. Est-ce dire que le discours est le 
méme que celui de l’autre guerre? Point du 
tout. I] n’est pas question de revenir aux 
pleurnicheries pacifistes de Vildrac et de 
Duhamel, ni aux éxclamations grandilo- 
quentes de Verhaeren, ni aux flagellations 
de Claudel. Tout au plus pourrait-on s’in- 
spirer encore d’Apollinaire. 
_ Je Pai dit, le nouveau discours 1943 sera 
imprégné, saturé de lapport surréaliste. 
C’est entendre d’abord qu’il digérera toutes 
les découvertes, toutes les audaces, toutes les 
images. Internement, il sera surréaliste. En- 
suite, ce discours (ou épopée, ou chant) ne 
sera pas populaire. Il sera Apre, maudit, 
écrit pour 25 personnes. Il ne doit pas étre 
compris par tout le monde. Ce sera une 
sorte de préche dans le desert. On ne lui 
reprochera pas d’étre éloquent, disparate, 
violent. Il a le droit de l’étre. 

En resumé la guerre, l’exil, le déluge 
donnent un devoir nouveau au surréalisme: 
le devoir de l’€popée. C’est une amplifica- 
tion nécessaire, un élargissement qui le sor- 
tira de ses limites, qui lui permettra d’étre 
humain, davantage chaleureux que brilant, 
davantage durable que nouveau, davantage 
poésie que poésie du 20eme siécle. 

ALAIN BOSQUET 
U. S. Army 


CHRIST, SOCRATES, ETC. 


(Continued from page 76) 

men because they rested assured in the benign 
love of superior beings. To them, the world was 
not primarily a gross Narcissean image, one 
symbolic of over-estimating the means of 
the self. Both understood the profound 
provision of nature that living organisms 
desire to be loved no less than to love, and 
that being self-loved is not an adequate sub- 
stitute for being loved by others. Christ and 
Socrates are super-egotists, super-Narcissi, 
because they disdained the love of the 
merely mundane, the lower part of nature, 
as directed toward themselves, being best 
loved, they believed, by the super-natural 
and super-wise. This tradition of divine 
selection, something theoretically beyond 
the control of the recipient, but to which 
he can respond after recognition, has a 
special interest today because it is also ex- 
pressed by the dictators, inheritors of a per- 
verted form of the “divine selection”: the 
“divine right of kings.” 

Kings and popes differ from the philo- 
sophic progenation of Christ and Socrates 
in that they have not been content with the 
metaphysical manifestation of love from 
Higher Being; they have wielded this sup- 
posed love, rather, as an instrument to ob- 
tain material tribute from those for whose 
sins they interceded, whose ignorance or 
helplessness they guided, or whose “natural” 
barbarism they controlled. In king, witch 
doctor, and pope, the element of imper- 
sonation of higher powers has dominated 
the stage of human conduct. Of relatively 
recent planetary history, king and pope 
have taken complete responsibility by re- 
presenting themselves as the direct personal 
agents of God’s wishes regarding the Earth. 
There seemed to be no difference between 
themselves and the “divine” reflection that 
was assumed to look back at them from the 
surface of human society. As such, they 
were arrogant, and thus narcissistic in a 
way contrary to that of Socrates, Christ, 
and the transformed Narcissus. Assuming 
ultimate authority, without recourse to 
judgment from a higher source (except in 
pure form), kings and popes have over- 
estimated the means of the self by surround- 
ing the self-object with panoply and luxury. 

- They were not raised up to their position by 
being singled out by the love of a higher 
being, but arrived at their power, and main- 
tained it, purely through the processes of a 
mundane system, whose tradition is propa- 
gated often only by the force of arms. The 
flower of Narcissus is ultimately a symbol of 
immortality, of being raised to a higher, 
perfected state. It was a profound, trium- 
phant belief in immortality—the Narcissean 
Infinitive—that lifted Socrates and Christ 
to the heights. 

Heir presumptive to kingdom and popery, 
the modern dictator is something of a split 
type. As Hitler, who regards the German 
people and their racial traditions as “his” 
without joint ownership with God, he does 
not desire even to recognize the existence of 
higher being. As Stalin, he seems, like So- 
crates, to recognize God—but the “God” of 
Russian Communism is Marx, and if he may 
be said to have had a Christ, it was Lenin. 
The dogmatism and ideological extremism 
of Marxism seems to justify a religious 
parallel. As God was assumed by Socrates 
to be the name of a synthetic principle of 
multifarious godhead, Lenin could be as- 
sumed by Stalin to have fostered the race 
of Bolsheviks, a sort of holy ghosthood who 
now advise him in all that he does. But as 
a matter of fact, Stalin has steadily drifted 
away from the religious-authoritarian stand- 
point (a dramatic symptom of his heresy 
being the extermination of the true Bolshe- 
viks), and thus the Russian dictator is now 
in the position of depending wholly on his 
own personal exegesis of “revealed” com- 
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munist doctrine. 
Stalin’s personal unpretentiousness, his 


lack of theatrics (in such contrast to Hit- 

ler and the late Italian dictator), might be 

called the platonic side of his evolved so- 

cialistic philosophy. In this sense, he is 
an admixture of pseudo-platonic and 
pseudo-christian elements. He wishes to 
identify himself with the many and be 
responsible, not so much for their present 
as (similarly to Christ) for their future, and 
yet the many must be, in the socialistic- 
materialistic sense, “young, noble, and fair.” 
The assumption is that the Russian masses, 
having accepted the communistic philosophy 
and what it has brought in its wake, have 


Tradition become “voung, noble, and fair” by a poli- 


tical-economic transformation. 
Furthermore, Stalin has subtly cultivated 


in America n P. aint. ing ‘ an air—to speak analogously—of retiring to 


: F confer with a daimon, This daimon may be 
of the Nineteenth Lenin, who advises him when not to follow 
- the Marxist-Bolshevist line. But Stalin’s 
2 humility, even if not a mere appearance, 
Cent ury theatrical through understatement, is a weak 
parody of the Socratic humility, because 
Stalin is not a dialectician, and presumably 
has no ambition to be considered one. Ob- 
viously, he is no lover of Marxist wisdom. 
On the other hand, he closely resembles the 
lawyers, whom Socrates defines in the 
“Thaeatetus” as the type eager to prove— 
EXHIBITION | THROUGH in order to’earn their fat personal fees—that 
something is “that which it is not.” This is 
OCTOBER quite a different case from that of the lover 
who “desires that which he has not.” In 
lawyers, there is no love of the thing their 
“art” converts to what it is not, and no 
personal identification with it. In lawyers as 
in Stalin, there is only a selfish desire to 
profit by the transformation apparently ef- 
fected in the object of their concern. 

The present political and “legal” ob- 
jective of Stalin seems to be the partition- 
ing of the Earth between Great Britain, 
the United States, and Russia—that is to 
say, he is willing to be satisfied with some- 
e@  ) thing like a third of the Narcissean vision. 

i 4 § This would be Stalin’s personal triumph— 
the super-Narcissism of Marxist “love” be 
damned. Let the surface of the pool churn 
with blood and waves! It is clear that the 
Stalinesque motive of self-profit, which has 

ee a i resulted in the de-Marxianization of Rus- 

sia’s system, was exiled from the personal- 

ities of those profound and exotic Narcissi, 
beautiful Christ and ugly Socrates. Stalin 
cannot be considered either beautiful or 
ugly. He is merely commonplace, physically 
and spiritually, which is to say that he is 
unequipped for love from those spiritually 
or physically more magnetic than he—that 


love which would compel him to jud 
himself in the réle of Narcissus. Py 
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DOMETER GUCZUL 
(Continued from page 88) 
Dreams, he admits, have often made 
him see things better the next morning 

while his subject poses. 

A recent dream he had might add 
to the short biography given here: 

He finds himself in a Chinese city, 
and sees one Chinese walking down 
the street, reading a paper and laugh- 
ing to himself. Suddenly he is sur- 
rounded by four or five Chinese, all 
gesticulating and laughing over the 
paper—saying ‘Germany is a great 
country. Guczul wonders to himself 
in the dream, saying “They like Ger- 
many!’ 

As he tells this story he gesticulates 
like all the four or five Chinese at once, 
and shows surprise over the fact that 
“They like Germany!’ 

He was born in 1886, at Temetes 
Kubin, Hungary, near the Roumanian 
and Serbian border, of Serbian extrac- 
tion. After serving in the Hungarian 
army, he escaped to New York City, in 
1913, where on the East Side he work- 
ed as a baker, his occupation in the 
homeland. He attended classes at the 
Art Students League from 1924 to 
1926; motorcycled to the West Coast 
and back in 1924. He came to one of 
the islands in Lake George, in 1926, 
starting, he says, his original work in 
1927 and staying to do the backgrounds 
of his large paintings. He has since 
terraced, landscaped, and planted most 
of a five-acre wooded mountain all by 
himself. His “Gallery” of one small 
room, in a temporary wood cottage in 
which he lives, is on one of the lower 
terraces. In the late winter and spring 
for the last several years, he has pitched 
tent in the Florida everglades, 

He remembers drawing and _ paint- 
ing as a child and as a baker on card- 
board and cigar boxes, and carrying a 
sketchbook in New York’s subways. 
Copies of Old Masters he did some 
years ago have been discarded. He has 
never exhibited outside of his ‘“Gal- 
lery.” What he has there, he says, is 
“the very beginning. My next work 
will be 100%.” 
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NARCISSUS 


(Continued from page 91) | 
but they do not inhabit a décor which can 
easily be replaced. They live under the sign 
of an impotent desire. They play tricks on 
their essence and their setting, as the deep- 
sea diver (so precious to Jean Cocteau) 
plays tricks on the ocean depths. The deep- 
sea diver is a man who persists in living 
despite the entire mass of the ocean capable 
of crushing him. i 

Narcissus is the clown of our sentiments. 
The clown is the gigolo of our actions. The 
adolescent on his knees before the mirroring 
of himself (it is the voyou hostile to the 
eyes of others), and the grease-painted 
figure playing before a public (it is the 
voyou hostile to the beating of his own 
heart). both tragically represent the perver- 
sion of purity. The travestied purity of Nar- 
cissus and the travestied vice of the voyou 
are the same experience or the same incom- 
pleted voyage to the sensible world. Narcis- 
sus who looks at himself without seeing the 
world, and the clown who looks at the 
world without seeing himself, are the same 
hero simultaneously humble and humiliated. 

Between Narcissus and the clown lives 
Hamlet who cannot understand his tragedy. 
Between the adolescent who hides himself 
and the man who exhibits himself lives the 
mysterious being who is neither adolescent 
nor man but who is both at the same time. 
Hamlet desperately seeks solitude in his 
books and in himself, but the world has 
taken on for him the image of an immense 
impalpable circus. Wherever he goes, he is 
seen; wherever he hides, he is betrayed. 
The same search for love unites him with 
Narcissus and with the clown, but he re- 
presents a different stage in the search. 
Between love of self, characterized by Nar- 
cissus, and fear of love or even personal 
negation of love, which we see in the clown, 
exists Hamlet who struggles equally against 
the egoism of analysis and the fear of giv- 
ing himself. Love is the loss of oneself in 
someone else. Hamlet approaches this, but 
Narcissus denies the very concept of love, 
and the clown denies it also, in his own 
way, by the donation and cosmic dispersal 
of himself. 

The sentiment which harms love the 
most, which deforms it monstrously if it 
doesn’t destroy it integrally, is pity. A sure 
and subtle poison against love, pity is the 
vice of the bourgeois and the permanent 
danger of Narcissus and the clown. The 
dramatic action of Hamlet is his struggle 
against pity. Each character in the palace 
seems capable of awakening in him the sen- 
timent of pity, but Hamlet is conscious of 
the trap which is the narcissism of his 
nature. The man who feels pity doesn’t love, 
for pity is something added to our heart 
which fails to change it fundamentally. Pity 
is the intermittent virtue, as jealousy is the 
intermittent malady, of the heart. In the 
clown’s true circus and in Hamlet’s impal- 
pable circus the intermittences of pity and 
jeslousy have no place. Pity is the reverse 
of iealousy, or the mask and disguised prin- 
ciple of jealousy. 

The abortive attempts of the modern 
spirit are lucidly drawn by the artists who 
have seen in the traits of Narcissus and in 
the traits which resemble his, a dilemma of 
an aesthetic and a moral order. But the 
hero created by the artist is always the 
artist himself, and the artist is all men of 
his age, their soul canonized by a tacit 
agreement between men and their time. All 
men are mirrored in the artist elected by 
themselves and in spite of themselves, as the 
mythical adolescent was mirrored in the 
clear fountain. History becomes myth, myth 
becomes history, and the earth today is 
waiting to see whether man will act or lose 
himself in the analysis of his imaginary 
actions. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IS NOT ART 


(Continued from page 78) 


of those who have arrogated to themselves 
the monopoly of intelligence, perception and 
knowledge. Proverbs are at their best when 
they are reversed, as practised by our most 


revered poets, who also have announced 


that poetry should be practised by all. I re- 
member one poet, especially, in the course 
of a talk, accused of irrelevance, and re- 
quested to stick to the subject of poetry, 
replying, “Damn it, this is poetry!” In an- 
other instance, the poet spits in the face of 
those who are charmed with the form of 
his writing and politely ignore the too in- 
flammatory content. We can no longer be 
satisfied with the ivory tower of quality, 
but that does not mean we shall make a 
point of setting up our artistic headquarters 
in a steel skyscraper, which would be equal- 
ly evasive. A cry or a song emanating from 
a palace or a prison, if they are loud 
enough, can stop us dead in our tracks. I do 
not think the architecture has anything to 
do with the message, with human function- 
ing, any more than a sunset is motivated by 
esthetic considerations on the part of nature. 

We can only see, hear, feel what we have 
been in the habit of seeing, hearing and 
feeling, or if it is a new and unfamiliar 
world, we must be prepared in advance 
and disposed for its reception. The optimistic 
subject that comes into my studio with the 
concentrated idea of having a_ successful 
photographic portrait of himself, does not 
even see the for him weird and abstract 
canvases on the walls. The colored house- 
boy who comes in to clean up the place, still 
throbbing from a night’s dancing to his 
favorite swing, is spell-bound by the colors 
and forms on the walls. The least he can 
do to express his enthusiasm is to offer to 
buy a painting, which, of course, I sell him 
in that same spirit of make-believe that 
children play store and trade with each 
other. But, a strange transformation has 
occurred in the house-boy, he becomes a 
full-fledged artist in his own right, a poet of 
the dust, which he disturbs with the greatest 
precautions, and only for a consideration, 
just as I condescend to interest myself in 
someone’s physiognomy only for a _ con- 
sideration. He, the house-boy, assumes an 
air of efficiency and mock-usefulness, con- 
fident that the thin layers of precious and 
indestructible atoms will return to their ac- 
customed places, and thus assure him the 
future with its day-dreaming, and its oc- 
casional discoveries. And as he dusts, he 
composes his poem in silence: 


DUST TO DUST 


For years these objects lie motionless 
Though some are articulated for action 
Performing satisfactorily 

The function they were destined for— 
Entailing no wear or tear 

No supervision or directing 

To which more living matter is subject-— 
Accumulating dust 

Which is also an object 

Of an amorous nature 

That seeks its soul-mate 

Everywhere and forever 

And never will surrender 

To our prosaic gestures... 


It will return to its accustomed place. 
* * 


I said for a consideration, but there are 
two considerations in these cases, one of 
them secret. For, in the end, the object or 
the subject will play the final role and will 
determine the validity of the result. There- 
fore, the intentions of the self-appointed 
chronicler will be of little importance. The 
inventor is the tragic figure, he who adapts 
and improves is the lucky guy. The inven- 


tors of the present war are doomed, for they 
have indicated merely the way, to be im- 
proved upon and turned against them with 
a hundred-fold power. 

This thing called time, beautiful, auto- 
matic dimension that relentlessly measures 
our steps, neither hastening them nor re- 
tarding, however short or long they may 
be, time will resolve all our problems. It is 
useless to rack our brains for the solution, 
we must live as if there were no problems, 
and as if there were no solution to be ob- 
tained. This is the final automatism, de- 
manding no effort but that of living and 
waiting. To all this you will agree or dis- 
agree according to whether you have felt in 
a similar way, or not felt at all. I said 
living and waiting, and do not we perform 
all our necessary physical functions while 
awaiting the most desired results? Thought- 
less wishing, you may say, but see into what 
blind alleys of action the contrary, wishful 
thinking, has led us. 

And now, patient reader, it is time for me 
to meditate, to reassemble my memories, 
put my house in order, without further dis- 
turbance of the dust of past experiences, 
except for this stereotype, or photograph: 


TIME IS 


Tt was not a long walk 

From the Place de la Concorde to the 
Champs de Mars 

Not any longer than the transition 

From white to black from peace to war 

From water to blood 


Cleopatra’s Needle stood nakedly straight 
and white 

In the night’s projectors of the Concorde 

Fiffel’s Folly concaved black to a point 

In the dimmed regions of Mars 

Flashing its own light from minute to 
minute 

Visible time inaudible 


White shaft black shaft 

With the eternal patience of inanimate 
objects 

Wait for their transport transformation 

And for their destruction 

It is all one they have made their point 


The supine Pont du Jour has already less 
time to travel 

It has reversed the process of erection 

Experienced by the obelisk recorded on its 
very base 

Indeed there will be records of all transfor- 
mations 

A record will never equal the accomplished 
fact of an erection 

Can never replace it 

Will always be an obituary. 


* * * 


To conclude, nothing is sadder than an 
old photograph, nothing so full of that 
nostalgia so prized by many of our best 
painters, and nothing so capable of inspiring 
us with that desire for a true Art, as we 
understand it in painting. When photo- 
graphy will have lost that sourness, and 
when it will age like Art or alcohol, only 
then will it become Art and not remain 
simply AN art as it is today. 
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